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A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 

A System of Medicine. By many Writers. Edited by 
Thos. Clifford Allbutt, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Physic in the University of Cambridge, 
&c. Vol. i. Demy 8vo, pp. 1008, 38 illustrations, 13 
charts, I coloured plate. (London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1896.) 

T is almost exactly thirty years ago since the first 
volume of the “ System of Medicine,” edited by Sir 
Russell Reynolds, was published ; and the dedication of 
the present work to him is a touching acknowledgment, 
on the part of the editor, of the service rendered to 
medicine by the late lamented President of the College 
of Physicians, and his band of collaborators. Thirty 
years has produced not only great changes in medicine 
itself, but also great changes in the methods of attack¬ 
ing medical problems. The intimate relation in which 
medicine to-day stands to what may, perhaps, collectively 
best be termed experimental pathology, has rendered 
necessary in the present System, the collaboration of a 
band of authors whose names are better known as 
physiologists, pathologists, or bacteriologists than phy¬ 
sicians, and their contributions lend a very special value 
to the work. The book begins with an academic intro¬ 
duction by the editor, who at once rightly denies any 
corporeal fixity to the term “System of Medicine,” and 
defines it as “ a setting forth of the whole of our know¬ 
ledge, as immediate convenience and the exigencies of 
contemporary learning may dictate.” A few brief but 
pregnant remarks upon classification, nomenclature, dia¬ 
gnosis and prognosis, lead us to Division i. of the System, 
which has received the name of prolegomena. Each 
of the articles, twenty in number, contained in this part 
of the work is complete in itself, and may be regarded 
as representing the present state of our knowledge upon 
the subject of which it treats. 

Medical Statistics are dealt with by Dr. Billings in a 
most able and exhaustive manner ; Anthropology and 
Medicine by Dr. Beddoe. Dr. Rivers, in a short essay 
on Temperament, points out that a valuable classification 
of temperaments may be expected from a study of this 
subject on the lines of Galton and Kraepelin. Mr. 
Hutchinson, in a few pages, discusses “ The Laws of 
Inheritance in Disease.” Dr. Haviland tells us succinctly 
what is known with regard to the relations of the physical 
geography of this country to heart disease, cancer and 
phthisis. 

One of the most difficult tasks in the book has fallen 
to the lot of Prof. Adami, who contributes the monograph 
on Inflammation. The article is divided into three parts. 
Part i. is devoted to the comparative pathology of inflam¬ 
mation ; chapter i. is introductory ; chapter ii. contains 
an account of the researches of Metschnikoff, Kruken- 
berg, Reinke, and others, on the effects of irritants on the 
protozoa and lower metazoa ; chapter iii. describes the 
main forms of the process of acute inflammation in the 
higher animals, in which the experimental production of 
suppurative inflammation finds a place. Here the author 
considers at length the work of Cohnheim, Grawitz, and 
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De Barry, Councilman, and others. Part ii. is devoted 
to the factors in the inflammatory process considered in 
detail, and first and foremost the part played by the 
leucocytes. The author here gives, with a table, a classi¬ 
fication of leucocytes according to the different authori¬ 
ties. The rival theories of “ phagocytosis ” and “ extra 
cellular action ” are discussed at length. Dr. Adami 
inclines to the view that although different bacterial pro¬ 
ducts may give rise to positive chemiotaxis of varying 
intensity, the possession by these products of actual 
negative chemiotactic properties is very doubtful. The 
author concludes by saying that however important phago¬ 
cytosis may be to the organism, the extra-cellular action 
of active and disintegrating leucocytes may under certain 
conditions be even more so. The question of the inflam¬ 
matory exudation, the part played by the vascular and 
nervous systems, the diapedesis of the leucocytes, which 
the author regards as active, and caused by the positive 
chemiotactic properties of the irritant, are each con¬ 
sidered. Of the role played by the cells of the tissues, 
and of the origin of the “ fibroblasts,” a full account is 
given ; and this part of the subject concludes with an 
exhaustive chapter on the varieties of fibrous hyperplasia 
and their relation to inflammation. Part iii. is devoted 
to classification and the systemic changes consequent 
upon inflammation. The author, in conclusion, defines 
inflammation as “ the local attempt at repair of actual or 
referred injury.” In the article just considered, Prof. 
Adami has certainly accomplished the task he set before 
himself, viz. “ to bring into order the very numerous 
recent researches upon the inflammatory process, and to 
show whither they appear to tend.” 

The Doctrine of Fever is dealt with by Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, and divided into two parts. Part i. is a 
historical retrospect which deals chiefly with the views 
of Cohnheim, Senator, Traube, Pfluger, and Leyden. 
Part ii. gives an account of the researches bearing on 
this subject since 1883. The relation between the 
increased proteid disintegration in fever and in inanition 
is discussed, as is the production of “ fever,” so called, by 
cerebral puncture and the mode of action of antipyrine 
and other antipyritics. 

An article on the General Pathology of Nutrition is 
contributed by Dr. F. W. Mott. Dr. Mott first describes 
the physiology of nutrition, and discusses the influence of 
the quality of the blood, the internal secretions of the 
organs, the nervous system, and the inherited specific 
properties of the blood, upon the maintenance of a normal 
state of nutrition. Necrosis, atrophy and fibrosis, the 
degenerations, and hypertrophy are fully dealt with. The 
author holds the view that in the fatty degeneration of 
myelin, lecithin is the source of the fat, and suggests that 
extensive degeneration of this kind may produce an auto¬ 
intoxication. The article is well illustrated. A mono¬ 
graph on the General Pathology of New Growths is 
communicated by Messrs. Shattock and Ballance. The 
chief interest of this article lies in the full description 
and searching criticism of the parasitic theory of car¬ 
cinoma. The authors have spared neither time nor 
trouble to put this theory to scientific tests. All attempts 
to cultivate the hypothetical parasite of carcinoma, either 
directly in various media or through the intervention of 
lower forms of life, were negative. The treatment of 
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carcinoma and sarcoma by injection of a glycerine 
extract (50 per cent.) of the respective growth, was also 
without result, as was also treatment with Fehleisen’s 
fluid. 

The Principles of Drug Therapeutics are considered by 
Prof. Leech. Dr. Herman Weber, assisted by Dr. M. G. 
Forster, writes upon Climatology. The article comprises 
a consideration of some of the principal elements of 
climate, the chief climatic regions and health resorts, and 
the use of climate in the treatment and prevention of 
disease. The essay on Balneology and Hydrotherapeutics 
is from the same author, and is divided into two parts : 
(A) balneo-therapeutics, or treatment by the internal or 
external use of mineral waters ; under this section the 
chief mineral waters are described, and their therapeutic 
use indicated. The second (or B) section is termed 
hydrotherapeutics : by this is meant the therapeutic use 
of water considered especially in its external application 
to the body ; in this section the author is assisted by Dr. 
Parkes Weber. Artificial rErotherapeutics is treated by 
Dr. Theodore Williams, the varieties of qualitative and 
quantitative differences in the constituents of the atmo¬ 
sphere are described, as are also the effects of atmospheres 
of varying barometric pressure. Dr. Lewis Jones writes 
upon the Medical Applications of Electricity. The units 
of measurement are explained, and the apparatus 
necessary for the application of electricity described. Six 
excellent diagrams of the motor points in the different 
parts of the body are given. The diagnostic use of elec¬ 
tricity is fully discussed. The article closes with a 
consideration of the conditions in which the medical 
application of electricity has been of therapeutic value. 
Dr. Mitchell considers the technique, physiology and 
therapeutic uses of Massage. Under the head of physio¬ 
logy a resumd is given of the work of Lombard, Brunton 
and Tunnicliffe, Winternitz, and others. The varieties of 
massage, the duration and frequency of its application, are 
described, and the diseases in which massage has been 
useful enumerated. The Feeding of the Sick is the 
subject of an article by Sir Dyce Duckworth. The 
general principles of invalid dietetics are first clearly 
enunciated, and then all the experience of the clinician 
is brought to bear upon the subject of the diets suitable 
to various diseases. A most valuable addition to this 
subject comes from the pen of Dr. Eustace Smith, who 
writes upon the Diet and Therapeutics of Children. The 
very special way in which children react to different diets 
and forms of treatment, baths, drugs, &c., is described, 
and the way to obtain a maximum benefit from the 
remedies prescribed is clearly indicated. The editor has 
wisely included an article on Nursing, which is written by 
Miss Amy Hughes. The Hygiene of Youth is treated by 
Dr. Clement Dukes, in a paper which it would be well to 
place in the hands of every schoolmaster. The medical 
aspect of Life Assurance is considered by Dr. Symes 
Thompson. With this article Division i. of the work 
closes. 

Division ii. is devoted to the consideration of the 
Fevers, and includes two parts. Part i. consists of an 
article from the pen of Sir Joseph Fayrer, on Insolation 
or Sunstroke. The Infections form the contents of Part 
ii. The subject is introduced by an article on the general 
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pathology of infection, by Dr. Kanthack. The Infections 
are then divided as follows : (1) diseases of more or less 
established bacteriology, (2) diseases of uncertain 
bacteriology, (3) infective diseases communicable from 
animals to man, (4) diseases due to the protozoa. The 
first group is divided into local or general diseases 
due to pyococci, and the infective fevers, with which the 
volume ends. 

Dr. Kanthack, in his article on the general pathology 
of infection, first considers the morphology of micro 
organisms and the conditions necessary for their existence; 
he then passes on to the products of bacterial activity. 
Ferments and enzymes, the ptomaines, toxalbumins, and 
the products of fermentation are fully discussed. The 
question whether the toxines are the result of the action 
of the bacilli on the tissues (Martin), or whether they are 
a true excretion or secretion of the bacilli themselves, is 
discussed, as are also the views of Klein on extra¬ 
cellular and intracellular poisons. A consideration of 
infection, contagion, and predisposition follows. The 
author then proceeds to the subject of natural and 
acquired immunity, and the article concludes with the 
history, principles, methods, and scope of serum thera¬ 
peutics. Two admirable monographs on septicaemia and 
pyaemia, and erysipelas, are written by Mr. Watson 
Cheyne. The aetiology and general pathology of 
ulcerative endocarditis is dealt with by Dr. Dreschfeld ; 
Puerperal Septic Disease by Dr. Playfair. The articles on 
boils and carbuncles are written by Dr. Melsome, that 
on Epidemic Pneumonia by Dr. Whitelegge. Epidemic 
cerebro-spinal Meningitis is considered by Dr. Ormerod, 
who adds an appendix describing the outbreaks of the 
disease in this country since 1807. Dr. Goodhart writes 
upon influenza. The article includes a description of 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus, and the methods for its identification and 
cultivation. The article on Diphtheria is divided into 
four parts. The clinical aspects of Diphtheria are dealt 
with by Dr. Gee, its retiology and prophylaxis by Dr. 
Thorne Thorne, its bacteriology and pathology by Dr. 
Kanthack, while Dr. Herringham gives the results of the 
serum treatment. The subject of Tetanus is also divided 
between two authors—Sir G. Humphrey contributing the 
clinical part, Dr. Sims Woodhead the pathological. The 
relatively unfavourable results of the antitoxine treat¬ 
ment in this disease, as compared with those in Diphtheria, 
are explained by Dr. Woodhead as being due to the fact 
that the treatment in tetanus is not begun until the effects 
of the poison on the general system (central nervous 
system), as distinct from its local effects, have manifested 
themselves; whereas in Diphtheria, the antitoxine is 
injected at a period at which the disease is practically a 
local one. Enteric Fever is treated in an exhaustive manner 
by Dr. Dreschfeld. The article contains a description of 
Eberth’s bacillus, with the characteristics distinguishing 
it from the B. coli communis , and the methods for its 
detection. Extensive mortality tables form an appendix. 
Five authors are responsible for the article on Asiatic 
Cholera. Mr. Ernest Hart and Dr. Smith deal with the 
origin and mode of propagation of the disease, Drs. 
Kanthack and Stephens with the bacteriology, and Dr. 
Kenneth Macleod with the clinical, pathological, and 
therapeutical aspects of the subject. 
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The Plague is treated by Dr. Payne. The bacteriology 
of the disease, in the light of Yersin and Kitasato’s 
researches, is fully discussed, and the possibility of treat¬ 
ment by antitoxine (Calmette). Relapsing Fever is dealt 
with by Dr. Rabagliati ; the bacteriology of the subject 
being from the pen of Dr. Westbrook. With this last 
article Volume i. closes. At the end of each monograph 
there is a list of references, which are paragraphed, 
according to the sub-section of the article to which they 
refer. An accurate and extensive index of authors and 
subjects greatly facilitates the use of the book. 

An idea of the labour requisite to the successful edit¬ 
ing of a work like the one before us can only be formed 
by the experienced few who have accomplished it. To 
Prof. Allbutt are due the thanks and congratulations of 
cosmopolitan Medicine for having produced a work 
which in fulness, accuracy and interest, leaves nothing 
to be desired. F. VV. T. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. 

Lehrbuch der Experimental Physik. Von Eduard 

Riecke. Erster Band. Mechanik, Akustik, Optik. 

Pp. xvi + 418. (Leipzig : Verlag von Veit and Co., 

1896.) 

HE author, who is Professor of Physics in the 
University of Gottingen, is well and favourably 
known for his work in several departments of physical 
science, and the text-book he has written possesses the 
qualities we should expect to find in the work of one 
who is actively engaged not only in teaching physics, 
but in advancing the subject by research. 

After an introduction on physical phenomena, physical 
hypotheses and theories, and elementary measurements 
such as those of angle, length, mass, and time, the 
treatise enters on the subjects of mechanics and acoustics, 
to which the first part of the present volume is devoted. 
This occupies pp. 20-261, leaving pp. 262-418 for the 
discussion of optics. 

In opening his dynamical treatment, the author does 
not attempt to deal with the vexed questions of the 
foundations of dynamics, a procedure which is perhaps 
the best in the interests of beginners. The thoughtful 
student will be confronted with the fundamental difficul¬ 
ties soon enough, and according to his own ability and 
the skill of his dynamical adviser will be his relief from 
the serious mental embarrassment which he will inevit¬ 
ably experience. The thoughtless student need not be 
considered. 

The author postpones the consideration of mass, and 
defines the unit of weight as the weight of a cubic centi¬ 
metre of distilled water at maximum density under 
atmospheric pressure, which he calls a gramme-gewicht. 
We differ from the author as to this being the definition 
of the unit of weight in the metric system. Surely that 
unit is the weight of the standard kilogramme itself, or 
of yo\;o part of it. By the statement given the unit of 
weight is not immediately connected with the standard 
piece of matter ; though it is no doubt very nearly jjfeo of 
the weight of the standard kilogramme. The unit of 
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weight is, however, made the weight of a unit of mass 
and is therefore, strictly speaking, a variable unit ; it is 
used throughout the treatment of the statics of rigid 
bodies, with which the dynamical portion of the book 
begins. 

The method adopted thus differs from that now' usually 
followed, in English books at least, by considering a 
vertical string or bar which supports a body as stretched 
by a force equal to the weight of the body, as measured 
by the number of cubic centimetres of distilled water at 
maximum density which will just equilibrate the body 
in an accurate balance. Thus, so far as statics is con¬ 
cerned, a preliminary kinetic definition and discussion of 
force and the laws of motion are dispensed with. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the merits or 
demerits of this mode of presenting the subject of statics, 
there can be no question of the importance of referring 
the student on every possible occasion for illustration 
of principles and theorems to the great practical appli¬ 
cations of dynamics that we have in abundance in 
engineering structures, and of the use where possible of 
graphical methods. This is an aim which the author 
keeps well in view, though in order to proceed to the 
consideration of stretching force and thrust, and ties and 
struts, it does seem a little hasty to dismiss the parallelo¬ 
gram of forces with a mere experimental proof by means 
of strings and weights. 

The discussion of the kinetics ( dynamics the author 
calls it) of solid bodies follows. This has many points of 
excellence. But we must rather demur to the comparison 
of the absolute and technical units, given at p. 67. Thus 
it is stated— 

Absolute . Technical. 

Unit of mass equal to the Unit of force equal to the 
mass of a gramme. weight of a gramme at latitude 

45°' 

Unit of force equal to the Unit of mass equal to the 
weight of -55! gramme at lati- mass of 981 gramme weights, 
tude 45°. 

Whatever the somewhat disputed relative merits for 
different purposes of the absolute and technical system 
of units may be, it is universally admitted that the 
absolute C.G.S, unit of force is that force which gives a 
mass of one gramme an acceleration of 1 centimetre per 
second per second. To define it, or state its value as 
above, is to give no doubt a constant unit of force (on 
the supposition that gravity is constant at latitude 45°), 
but one differing perceptibly from that usually defined as 
the absolute unit, since the value of g at latitude 45' at 
mean sea-level is approximately 98 o'6i in centimetre 
second units. The great beauty of the absolute system 
as given by Gauss, surely lies in the fact that the funda¬ 
mental units of length, mass, and time do all for us, and 
we have, so far as the definition of dynamical units is 
concerned, nothing whatever to do with gravity. 

The proper definition of the unit of force it must be 
stated, however, is given below this “ Gegeniiberstellung ” 
of units, so that the author probably does not offer the 
statement in the table as other than a comparison of 
values of units ; but it is well to give first the definition, 
and rub it in with plenty of illustration. Only after the 
student has become perfectly familiar with the system of 
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